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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 

I have read with much interest the recent 
articles in Friends’ Intelligencer, in which are 
considered the distinctive principlesof Friends, 
the comparative decline of its present organi- 
zation, its reason for being, and the grounds 
for allegiance at the present day. 

I have been led to think with much con- 
cern upon these questions, and am constrained 
to add a word to what has already been pre- 
sented. 

It has been my experience to pass my 
childhood and youth within the limits of a 
once large but somewhat isolated Friends’ 
meeting, of which my paternal grandparents 
were members. I somewhat unconsciously 
saw the steady decline and final extinction of 
the meeting. One by one the fathers and 
mothers passed away, and their places were 
not filled by their children or their grand- 
children. I will not attempt to enumerate 
all the varied and complex causes for this 
decline. 

The Methodists had recently built a new 
house nearer our neighborhood, and much 
easier of access than before; the sermons were 
attractive to a rural people; some of their 
members were advancing in the ministry, and 
somehow the tendency of the young people 
was all that way. However, I think I shall 
be safe in attributing the decline largely to 
the lack of faithful instruction in the dis- 
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was no First-day school and no intellectual 
or moral quickening. Indeed, I am inclined 
to believe that the young people thought that 
the only difference between the Friends and 
other religious bodies was, what is of the least 
importance, the outward form. Perhaps it is 
a question whether the fathers were not stand- 
ing almost wholly upon traditional ground, 
and “holding pretty much as the orthodox 
churches.” There may be a tendency for 
posterity to accept the faith of their ances- 
tors on quite a different ground from that on 
which it was originally received. Had 
there been well-grounded and rational con- 
viction of the truth of the distinctive doc- 
trines, and had these been taught fearlessly, 
but lovingly, in the meeting and in the home, 
I believe the more thoughtful minds would 
have been won to the Society. 

It has been my further experience to sub- 
scribe or assent to a creed which I did not 
understand and of which I was not prepared 
to judge, to have church fellowship, on the 
ground of acceptance of the formulated dog- 
mas, and at last to pass through a storm of 
doubt, in which the house built upon the 
sandy foundation of traditional belief was 
swept away. 

But, through the clouds that hung gloom~ 
ily over my scul, broke a beam of the “inner 
light,” and in the primitive depths the in- 
dwelling Word spoke, “not as the scribes, 
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but as one having authority.” ‘Here I take 
my stand,” and’ finding in the Society of 
Friends an embodiment of religious doctrine 
consistent with this primary principle, I be- 
lieve the Society has a reason for being, and 
that it claims my allegiance; though it seems 
to me that the question whether the “present 
organization” has a reason for being cannot 
be answered alike for all sections of the So- 
ciety. As has been already intimated in 
Friends’ Intelligencer, there is a tendency in 
some quarters towards disregarding the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of the early Friends— 


“The Light or Spirit of Christ in the soul of 


every man,’ and to substitute therefor the 
authority of an external letter. In some 
cases they support a hireling ministry, hasten 
into formal service, and are practically com- 
mitted to many of the echolastic dogmas of 
the creeds. We may say of this part of the 
Society, however large or small it may be, 
‘*there are indications that its days are num- 
bered.” 

But when we refer to that part of the So- 
ciety holding essentially the simple doctrines 
re-pripted in No. 32 of Friends’ Intelligencer, 
we find a religious body which has a reason 
for being because it has a consistent distinc- 
tive basis, and represents, as we believe, a 
necessary stage of religious culture. 

The philosophy of religion recognizes, as do 
these doctrines, a process, a progressive work, 
whether in its general history or in the his- 
tory of the individual consciousness. 

In the first stage religion exiats as a natural 
yet mysterious feeling. In the next stage, 
that of the conception, the spirit comes under 
the control of the imagination, and, at the 
same time, comes into contact with the defi- 
nite historical forms and ceremonies, and is 
subjected to their objective limitations. In 
the third and last stage the reflective think 
ing activity subjects to criticism the tradi 
tional religious dogmas and forms, and reaches 
a state of skepticism; but by the “insights” 
of sound philosophy, or by the “inner light” 
of our doctrines the spirit passes safely through 
this experience to a rational and philosophic 
faith, recognizes the universal nature of re- 
ligion, exercises a genuine toleration towards 
its many-sided forms, and becomes a mem- 
ber of the invisible church, 

Most men remain at the historical stand- 
point, and look upon the destruction of the 
forms and dogmas, though they be diverse 
and contradictory, as the destruction of re- 
Jigion itself. And herein lies the danger in 
ihe skeptical stage, that when one sees the 
relative untruth of the form, and is forced to 
xdmit the unsoundness of the traditional 
toundation, he may throw away all good and 
truth in general. Considering his former in- 


structions and the treatment he is likely to 
receive from the church, be is, certainly 
poorly prepared for this critical experience. 

Now, I was about to eay that the Society 
of Friends represents the ultimate stage of 
religious culture, but I think it will be nearer 
the truth to say that it includes the ultimate 
stage, and provides for it. 

The young people may be retained by edu- 
cating them up tothe ultimate stage of the 
religious process, and the Society may be- 
come a beacon light amid the “two great 
dangers that are threatening Chrietianity 
—unbelief on the one band, and dependence 
op outward rites on the other.” Only Jet it 
hold forth with the old fervor and energy the 
distinctive doctrines which it has conrerved 
amid the decay of traditional faith—the light 
within, the liberty of the Spirit, the fellowship 
of holy living, the rights of reason and consci- 
ence. 0. 8. J. 
Fairhaven, Vt., Eleventh mo. 27th, 1879. 





FAITH. 
BY E. B. WILLSON. 

—— . ° Though the 
present age is characterized as one of little 
faith, never before were there so many hearts 
crying out for the living God. Not by for- 
mal aseent to certain docirines, but by 
honesty in confession of doubt, by fidelity 10 
conscience, can the faith of this generation 
be measured. The apostle’s prayer, “ In- 
crease our faith,” suggests the question, Can 
one give faith to another? Can faith come 
except through honest, unbiased thirking ? 
Can it be firm and satisfying unless it rest 
upon a foundation which has been tested by 
the reason? Loyalty to truth can never re 
quire us to be untrue to ourselves. Pretense 
and hypocrisy aud self deceit are more dan- 
gerous than unbelief. It is nobler to look an 
unwelcome truth or an unwelcome doubt in 
the face than to drift with presumptious. Yet 
this willingness to doubt may be carried too 
far, aud the tendency to disbelieve may make 
us as bigoted as excessive credulity. 

Doubt may be as weak and narrow as the 
most passive acceptance. It is important to 
believe in good, and the bias in favor of the 
better presumption is creditable to the mind 
which feels it. It honors truth to expect its 
final jshowing to comport with the highest 
human hopes, in favor of righteousness, jus- 
tice and beneficence, This is the seed of all 
religion, the spring of duty and all cheerful 
endeavor. Faith in good has all courage to 
work ; doubt is halting, full of fear, and soon 
wearied. It may well be asked, in view of 
all the terrors of the world, how can we in- 
crease our faith in good? We must look 
upon the horrors and evils of life only enough 
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to do something for their alleviation, and if 
the contemplation of these monstrosities tends | truth fell upon her spirit, touching, with a 
to depress us, we should remember that there | divine purity, the sweet soul that had lived 
still exists much of love, self sacrifice, hap—| so near the divine Guide. 

cae. Most of the ills of man arise from| Her first message was to make peace be- 

is own ignorance and neglect, and are there- | tween two friends, and then “I leave love, I 
fore remediable. By looking upon the bright | leave love to everybody.” With childlike 
side, we may get courage and strength to at- | simplicity, she asked, “ will I never see Annie 
tack the dark. Moreover, it is presumption | (her sister) and Hettie (her friend) again? 
to say that any seeming calamity will not be| Will I never see another sunset? will I die 
overruled for good. Our faith in good will be | to-night—is that why my feet are cold? and 
increased by going to school to good, and if| how can I leave my husband, I have loved 
our eyes are open for it we may fiad it where | him so, and two little children?’ She was 
we least expect it. The average of happi-| told, “the dear Father will make it easy. He 
ness may be as great among the poor and| will give theestrength ; thee would not waut 
suffering as among those apparently more|to take thy husband and leave the lambs 
fortunate. Every state has its peculiar com-| without his care.” “No, only I have been 
pensations. Let those who are always be-|so happy, he has been so good to me—I have 
wailing hard times, corrupt politics, demoral- | never one any trouble—and so many peo- 
ized society, look at the great conservative | ple suffer; I guess it is best for me to go now, 
forces at work; let them join themselves to| and he can do better for the children than I 
good, and work for the Lord, and the very | could.” 
effort will increase their faith. Men have| When the little girl of three years was 
always been doubters and croakers; but in| taken in, kissing her for the last time, she 
spite of all evil predictions the world has/| said, “be good to every one and then people 
moved, men have grown better, and this mus- | will love thee. Bessie must be kind and good 
tard seed of faith has grown to a power so | to the colored people, and then they will love 
mighty as to move mountains of seeming im- | Bessie.” With motherly tenderness she kissed 
possibility, in lifting man out of the lower | and stroked the young babe as it was held to 
darkness into the sunshine of trust and set- | her cheek, and gave good advice to the nurse 
ting him to work for the coming of the king- | and cook who came in to bid her farewell, shak- 
dom of heaven.— Christian Register. ing hands with each, After resting awhile 
she commenced telling whom she wanted to 
have some little gift, disposing of nearly all 
her clothing and selecting the most appro- 
priate things for many different friends. 

At midnight she wished she could hear the 
children sing—meaning the scholars of the 
colored school—and as the Principal was 
present he sang, in a low voice, two of their 
plaintive hymns, “Steal away, steal away 
home,” and} “Swing low, sweet chariot ;” 
also, “ Nearer, my God, nearer to thee,” her 
voice joining in so she was easily heard. As 
the eas deepened, her clear mind read an- 

has something 





flakes fall and whiten earthly things, the 




























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CARRIE BELL SATTERTHWAIT. 


Less than five years since she left her home 
at Bayside, Long Island, a happy bride, tak- 
ing with her the same sweet spirit which had 
made her ane friends at the North, and, as 
its influence fell on strangers, they too learned 
to love her. One realized in her nature the 
fullness of the words, “except ye become as 
little children ye cannot enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” because there was in her daily 
life a sweet childlike innocence, a guileless, 
unrestrained outpouring of the simplicity of 
the love with which she was filled. 

When her little boy was a fortnight old, 
hasty consumption began its fatal work, and, 
though a few weeks at the mountains gave a 
little more time, in less than three months the 
end came, 

The physicians had directed that she should 
not be informed of her condition, but on the 
14th there was a rapid change, and she was 
told that human love and skill had done all 
they could, and she must rest wholly on our 
Fether’s care. After asking why she had 
been kept ignorant, she said, “I would not 
have been frightened, only surprised,” and 
then, as gently and tenderly as the snow- 


others, and she said, “ 
to say ;” then, from bended knee, went up the 
vocal prayer, “Oh, Father, thou, whose lov- 
ing hand is opening the pearl gates to let 
this new angel into Thy higher kingdom, we 
ask that Thou wilt hold her most tenderly ; 
she has known no sorrow, no'grief; she has 
leaned on the strong human love that 
was wrapped around her; fold her now in 
Thy merciful arms; her soul is white as snow 
and ready for the heavenly raiment, take her, 
for she is thine, now and forever more, 
Amen,” 

Soon after she said, “ I think I’m going now, 
good-bye—see them coming, beautiful ;” and 
then, “oh, no, they have passed by, we will 
have to wait. I am so tired, so tired, oh 
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Heavenly Father do take me to thy lovely 
home; open the gates and let a poor sick per- 
son in.” 

Morning came and still the spirit lingered ; 
all day passed and the same clear conscious- 
ness, while between the resting spells, the 
busy mind was leaving last messages or tell- 
ing of some token to be given toa loved one. 
At times, the body was very weary, and then 
such innocent, childlike questions: “God 
answers prayer, does thee think he will ans- 
swer this one, that I may go to-night? Ido 
not want to be here another night. He does 
not need to see the things we ask for, He just 
wants the spirit. You must all give me up, 
you may wonder I shed no tears, but I can- 
not.” e was told, ‘God had wiped away 
all tears from her eyes, and it was easier for 
those about her, than if they saw her weep- 
ing.” Even then, her uppermost thought was 
fer others, for she answered, “if it is easier 
for you I am glad I shed none.” 

All day passed and another night, loved 

ones sat around the bed in the holy presence 
of a spirit waiting for the messenger. Hour 
after hour listening to or talking with one so 
soon to leave for the heavenly home. 
* It was not the valley and shadow of death, 
but the brightness and glory of eternal life 
that filled the atmosphere around her, and 
kept all gloom from those who were sanctified 
in her presence. 

When the sun rose on the 16th she was 
much weaker, though continued talking most 
of the time, saying to her husband, “ yes, I 
am willing to leave thee and the children in 
the hands of the Lord, He will take care of 
you, He will open his arms and take my 
spirit to his beautiful home—and thee will 
take my body to Greenwood.” 

At nine o’clock the weariness came again, 
and, kneeling by her, three voices slowly re~ 
peated, again and again, the simple prayer, 
“Oh, Father give*my spirit Thy strength.” 
She joined with them every time, and the 
lips moved until the very last pulse beat and 
a loving hand closed the eyes for the last time. 

She had always had a deep love for the 

rinciples of Friends, and wished her little 
~ to be taken into meeting, his father not 
being a member. i 

The next day many gathered at her home 
and were greatly impressed by the beautiful 
simplicity, as they were told that, according 
te the order of the Society of Friends, they 
would sit in silence, each communing with 
his own spirit. Afterwards, the remains were 
taken to New York where a solemn meeting 
was held, ere they were conveyed to their 
last resting place. c 

Thus closed the days on earth of a sweet 
young spirit, whose death, as well as life, 


leaves lessons which must go forth and do 
their work. Those privileged to be with her 
feel the truth of some lines written of her 
sister : 

“A spirit from the bonds of earth set free, 
A new star lit to smile from Heaven’s refulgent brow. 


But we bow meekly, when the shadow falls, 
And watch with patience through the long dark 
night 
Happy to catch anew the dawning light 
That, sweetly rising, fills the wide celestial halls.” 


M.S. 


cceiesdemaiin ibis tiuncemmondiit 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LYDIA T. MOTT. 


One of the faithful attenders at our 
Friends’ Meeting, in the ancient meeting— 
house here, has been removed from our midst 
by death; Lydia T. Mott, daughter of Oba- 
diah Townsend, of Westbury. 

The whole large family, though not mem- 
bers, were regular attenders of the meeting, 
and it is told me of them that the question 
with them, on First-day morning, was not 
“who of them were going to meeting,’ but 
‘who of them were willing to be left in 
charge of home.” 

She has resided many of her widowed years 
in Flushing, where her kind, generous, 
genial manners, and her correct and orderly 
walk in life raised up to her a host of warm 
friends, whose hearts are heavy at their loss, 
for, though of ripe age and somewhat afflicted 
with visual infirmity—at which she was 
never heard to murmur—her general] health 


‘and active habits led us to hope she would 


be spared yet many years, 

Her remains were removed to Westbury 
for interment on Seventh-day, where, in the 
venerable and well-kept meeting house, where 
she had so often sat in early life, a solemn 
meeting was feelingly and consolingly ad- 
dressed from the gallery by one, who, from a 
lifelong acquaintance with the deceased, could 
well realize the loss we have sustained. 


D. D. W. 
Flushing, L. I., Eleventh mo. 24th, 1879. 





THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


One of the most terribly impressive state- 
ments of Christ which has given rise to no 
end of superstition is a wholly philosophica) 
one, and vividly illustrates the lawof receptivi- 
ty regulating inspiration. “All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; 
but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
will never be forgiven, . .. . neither in this 
world nor in the world to come.” This is 
merely the statement of a natural and neces- 
sary truth. To blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit is not to utter mere ribald words of 
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he import. It is to outrage the Spirit 
y refusing it admission. It is to turn away 
God from the heart’s doors with contumelious 
rejection of His loving and saving approach. 
To be accepted is all God really asks from 
His children; their childish, ignorant and 
perverse denials and aspersions of His ma- 
jesty, with all other wickedness, He can for- 
give, for His accepted presence will purge 
all away; but He cannot bless with forgive- 
ness the soul which persists in an attitude of 
hostile alienation, for He cannot reach it 
with His healing, reconciling influences, 
whether in this world or another.—Jos. May. 





THE ORDINANCES. 


An item of personal experience from a 
correspondent of the London Friend may be 
instructive to some who, unwilling to enter 
the path of duty pointed out to them, are 
seeking to find an easier way.—Ebs. 


Dear Frrenp--Oa reading thy editorial 
of the Tenth month, it occurred to me that a 
few remarks on my personal experience might 
not be inopportune. 

Early in life, believing I had experienced 
the new birth, I was full of joy and peace, 
till there came a test of my love to Christ 


aud allegiance to His reign in the form of 


what I believed to be a call to say a few 
words in a meting for worship. It appeared 
to me at that time an impossibility, and I so 
successfully resisted again and again, that, 
instead of peace, there was left to me a 
blank, which nothing I could do would fill. 
Years rolled on, a silent meeting became 
unbearable; for how can a soul worship the 
God whom it is disobeying? 


At length I gradually withdrew myself 


from meetings, and ultimately was received 
into the communion of the Congregational 
Church. The minister of the church that I 
joined was a very enlightened Christian, and 
did not make baptism an essential of mem- 
bership; but I would be baptized so that 
nothing might be lacking on my part; and 
well do I remember, when kneeling in the 
vestry, whilst the minister was pronouncing 
these words, “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” and as the 
water dropped on my head, that I expected 
the Heavenly Dove of Peace would descend 
to heal my weary soul. Alas! no change was 
felt. Then came the Supper—to me a sol- 
emn occasion. As] drank the wine and ate 
the crumb of bread, I thought, Surely now 
my hungry soul will be filled; but I was hun- 
gry still. 

Within a year I resigned my membership 
with the Independents and returned to meet- 















ings. Friends, having patiently waited, never 
accepted my resignation or disowned me. On 
niy remarking to a dear friend how nearly I 
had sold my birthright for a mess of pottage, 
she replied, “‘ We would not let thee.” 

Another year elapsed and the test of obe- 
dience was again mercifully granted. I 
resisted no longer, and to Him be all the 
praise. 

Is it not possible that much of the restless- 
ness within our borders is caused, not by the 
lack of liberty, but by want of obedience to 
some known command, some right eye, or 
hand offends, bat we refuse to part with . ? 


Thine truly, 
Tenth month, 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BENJAMIN LAY’S CERTIFICATE. 


Some months ago, the Monthly Meeting 
gave permission to Charles Caleb Cresson to 
have a copy made of the Record Book of 
Certificates received by Philadelphia. Monthly 
Meeting from 1681 to 1758. This has been 
made by Gilbert Cope, of West Cuester, who 
has had much experience in ancieat manu- 
scripts. The volume, gotten up»in a sub» 
stantial manner and nicely indexed, was pre- 
sented by C. C. Cresson to Friends’ Histori- 
cal Association at its lastmeeting. In glane- 
ing over it, the certificate of Benjamin Lay 
claimed attention, showing that the» peculi- 
arities which manifested themselves! in-econ- 
nection with his opposition to slaveryy and 
finally led to his disownment, had previousl 
given uneasiness to Friends in Eugland. 
append a copy of the document. 


“CoLtcaEster Montaty Meeting, the 4th 12 mo. 1731. 
“ To friends and Brethren in Pensylvania, Phil- 

adelphia or elsewhere these may come Greet- 

ing. 

. Dear FRIENDS--W hereas our friends Ben- 
jamin Lay & Sarah Lay have declared to 
this meeting their intentions of transporting 
themselves into your Province or part of the 
Globe—these are to certify all whom it may 
concern, That notwithstanding ye said Ben- 
jamin Lay hath formerly given occasion of 
offence to friends of Devonshire house Meet- 
‘ing in London, yet having given satisfaction 
to that meeting as by that meeting have been 
in writing signified to us, and having of late 
behaved himself as becometh the Truth, we 
do hereby signifie our unity with him, the 
said Benjamin Lay as a member of our meet- 
ing and with his wife Sarah Lay as a minister 
& member, & with her also as a serviceable 
friend amongstus. We salute you with love 
unfeigned & remain your friends & brethren 
Eliza. Bundock, Eliza. Kendall, John Smith, 
Nicho. Bundock, Sarah Harvey, Jane Ban- 
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dock, Sam]. Bundock, Jos. Sewell, Mary Bun- 
dock, Eliza. Denins, Wm, Catchpole, Thos. 
Bundock, Joseph Harvey, Nicho. Bundock, 
junr.” J. M. T., Jr. 





CIVILIZING INDIANS. 


A Friend sends us for publication a letter 
from the Episcopal Bishop of Central New 
York, giving an interesting account of an 
attempt to develop and educate the good in 
the Indian character. We very willingly 
give it place, as a reminder to our people 
that those of other religious persuasions are 
as interested as they for the good of the In- 
dians. 

“* When the government discharged the In- 
dian prisoners at Fort San Marco in St. Au- 
gustine, more than a year ago, about half of 
them accepted an offer to remain in the States 
and be taught the ways of civilization, in- 
stead of being returned to the plains. This 
choice was largely due to the influence of 
Captain Pratt, the wise Christian officer who 
had charge of them during their captivity. Of 
those that remained at the East, the greater 
number went to the school at Hampton, and 
are there now. Through a lady of excellent 
judgment engaged in missionary service in 
my diocese, Mrs. Burnham, who happened to 
be in Florida at that time, and had visited 
the fort by invitation of Captain Pratt, I in- 
vited four of the released natives to come to 

New York, and they came—one Com- 
anche; one Kiowa, and two Cheyennes. They 
are between twenty and thirty years of age. 
After observing them a few weeks, I was sat- 
isfied that they could not be placed to advan- 
tage in any existing school; that they should 
divide their time between study and out-of- 
door life, for the sake of both mind and body; 
that a very large part of what they needed 
most to learn is not to be found in books or 
in any one house; that they ought to live in 
a family of refined, intelligent and devout 
people, where there were adults and children ; 
that, in order to preserve some of the sympa- 
thies and associations of their original condi- 
tion, as well as a constant use of their own lan- 
guage, so that they might be the better fitted 
to act as leaders and guides in civilizing their 
tribes, no one of them should be wholly sepa- 
rated from the others; and that they were 
worth all that their training would cost. They 
were accordingly committed to the care of a 
clergyman remarkably qualified for this sort 
of preceptorship, the rector of a rural parish 
in a high and healthy region in Oneida 
county, J. B. Wicks, who entered cordially 
at once into my plans, shared my convictions 
and has added to them many valuable ideas 
and ingenious methods of his own. 


“ Now for results—reeults thus far only, for 
of course, I do. not undertake to say what 
successes or disappointments may lie in the 
future. First, intellectually, The minds of 
our four boys are thoroughly awake and eager 
for knowledge, knowledge of almostany kind. 
Three or four hours of each day, with some 
vacations, they are reading and writing, or 
getting and reciting English lessons. Their 
rate of progress here is about that of an aver- 
age boy of 120r 14. Their capacity is un- 
equal, They understand English conversa- 
tion only in part. Probably they will never 
speak our tongue with entire grammatical 
correctness, as is the case with many educated 
foreigners, 

“They are fond of writing letters, and as 
one or another of them often writes to me, I 
am able to mark a steady improvement. They 
go about the shops of blacksmiths, shoemak- 
ers, etc., watching the trades, and seeing 
everything without ever staring at anything. 
Already they are familiar with most kinds of 
farm work, aud they are favorites among the 
farmers and their families, The archery clubs 
in the vicinity look to them for tuition, mod- 
els and implements. What they earn, in their 
leisure time, they put into the savings bank, 
and they are little inclined to waste or indul- 
gence in any respect. They are seldom out of 
health. It is evident that they look forward 
with high hope to becoming civilizers and 
missionaries to their people, cultivators of the 
arts of peace, masters of industry and social 
order. It is not too much to say that there is 
a visible and graceful consciousness of the 
dignity of their calling and opportunity. 
One of them is a chief, and chieftainship ap- 
pears in his bearing. 

“As to character, it would be difficult to 
find four young men in any of our New Eng- 
land villages more completely free from the 
knowledge or practice of evil. A fault of 
conduct is rare. Mr. Wicks tells me that he 
has discovered no vicious tendency in any 
one of them, and that whenever he has occa- 
sion to point out any slight error in temper or 
conduct, it is invariably followed by repent- 
ance and a new struggle of the moral forces. 
It is plain that there is no peace till an offence 
is forgiven, and wrong is followed by repara- 
tion. With this keenness and vigor of con- 
science is joined religious reverence in a rare 
degree. | have baptized all the four with 
Christian names and confirmed them. Their 
senee of personal and grateful relationship to 
Jesus Christ by a spiritual faith is remark- 
able. One evening of every week they go 
away by themselves for religion conversation 
and devution, their prayers consisting much 
of intercessions, At San Marco Capt. Pratt 
found one of them at first so fierce and rebel- 
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lious that he thought he should be obliged to 
shoot him. Now this man’s heart has the 
tenderness and affectionateness of St. John’s. 
If I had doub:ed the regenerating and puri- 
fying power of Christianity before I saw them 
I could never doubt it again. They are all 
shrewd judges of the characters of other men. 
They like fun as well as anybody ; and if they 
are habitually serious, it is easy to find in 
them, in its right season, the mirthfulness of 
a ripe and well-balanced manhood. In man- 
ners they are gentlemen. 

“ You will not understand me as making 
any unqualified claims for the capacity or do- 
cility of the red men. For ten years I have 
conducted a mission among the 400 ssuls on 
the Onondaga reservation in New York. The 
contrast between them and these barbarians 
from the southwest furnishes matter for cur- 
ious speculation. One thing is certain—they 
are ali men. And the sooner they are made 
citizens the better for the country and for 
themselves. F. D. Huntineton.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Fairfax Quarter was held at Woodlawn on 
Eleventh month 17th, Margaretta Walton 
and companion, Anne Foulke, of Pennsylva- 
nia, were acceptably in attendance. Our 
friend Samuel M. Janney was improved in 
health sufficiently to be able to atttend it. 

M. W. anc A. F. also visited the meetings 
at Waterford and Goose Creek to the satis- 
faction of Friends. 





BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Held at Crosswicks, N. J.,on Third-day, 
the 25th of Eleventh mo., was felt to be an 
interesting occasion. During the first meet- 
ing we had the exercises of several friends, 
some of them not known to the writer, all 
lively and listened tu with interest. 

The first, second and eighth Queries with 
their answers claimed the attention of the 
business portion of the meeting. We are con- 
versant with the mens’ side only, and there 
the latter bespoke a healthy condition of 
things, all being quite fall with very little 
exception. 

A member of Chesterfield Meeting referred 
especially to that pertaining to “love and 
unity,” and contrasted it with the position 
they occupied at one time, the present being 
so far in advance of that period. The com- 
ments of another friend were to the effect 
that, if we were sufficiently alive to the 
power this love and unity ought to have the 
drawing of Friends together in greater num- 
bers, on the occasions of our midweek meet:- 
ings could scarcely be avoided. 

A suggestion was also made as to the prob- 












able advantage that would arise from occa- 
sional visits to some of the very small meet- 
ings where the few were in the practice of 
meeting together under great discouragement 
at the diminution in their numbers. This 


was endorsed by another with the quotation, 
‘as iron sharpeneth iron so doth the counten- 
ance of a man that of his friend.” 

One pleasant feature (to the writer, at least) 
of the meeting was that, of a freedom that 
appeared to exist in the minds of members of 
other Quarterly Meetinge, to participate in 
the exercises, not in the spirit of dictation or 
interference, but that of brotherly love and 
interest in the welfare of the whole body, of 
which thie is but one of the branches. Were 
this more frequently exercised in the life, we 
would all be the better for it. J. M. E 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 27th, 1879. 





THE NEW are a SWARTHMORE COL- 


In company with a number of Friends 
from the city, we took the 9 A.M. train for 
Swarthmore to be present at the opening of 
the new meeting-house at 10 o’clock. After 
a warm welcome at the college we wended 
our way to the meeting house, followed, at 
the tap of the college bell, by the students 
whose quiet demeanor and grave countenances 
gave evidence that they felt the occasion to 
be a serious one. I could not but wonder 
what magic touch had so soon seated them in 
quietness and order. It had been decided 
that it would be best not to deviate from 
their custom of having the First-day School 
exercises to precede the hour of worship, 
and, after a few minutes of solemn quiet, the 
different classes, in rotation, arose at the call 
of the President, and each member of it re- 
cited audibly a passage of Scripture, or, in 
a few instances, a religious sentiment from 
elsewhere. The President then read part of 
a chapter from the Gospel of Luke. The 
silence which followed was broken by a 
“ Mother in Israel,” who recited the beauti- 
fal poem of Bernard Barton, beginning, 
“Though glorious, O God, must thy temple 
have been.” This poetic testimony to “ Spirit- 
ual worship” seemed to be the key note not 
only to her own exercise but to the two 
which succeeded it; showing the superiority 
of that worship which needs not the outward 
temple with its adornments, but which con- 
sists in listening to and obeying that inward 
monitor which is given to every one; and 
that this is the worship, “io spirit and in 
truth,” to which Jesus bore testimony. 

The Temple built by Solomon was alluded 
to as an attempt to express, in an outwaril 
form, the devout feelings of that people and 
time, but in his prayer at its dedication he 
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acknowledges how vain was the effort. The 
youthful audience was appealed to, to give 
their hearts to God not only as the most ac- 
ceptable offering to Him, but as the means of 
securing to themselves all the peace and 
comfort that can be enjoyed in this life. They 
were reminded that many privileges and bless- 
ings, peculiar to this age of the world, called 
for great dedication of heart, and that in the 
faithful occupancy of their several gifts, 
whether in a public or private sphere, thanks 
would be rendered to the great Giver. 

Allusion was made to the instances around 
us of greenness in old age. These had early 
given their hearts to God by obeying His 
voice in the soul: it had taught them the 
control of their animal appetites and passions, 
and how to ‘‘ use this world without abusing 
it ;’ and that when the trials and vicissitudes 
of this life were over the spiritual faculties 
would continue to expand in a higher sphere 
of exercise. 

The occasion was one to be remembered 
with satisfaction. The meeting-house with 
its well arranged, comfortable seats (cush- 
ioned on the platform or gallery), its neat 
carpet on the aisles and gallery is what a 


Friends’ meeting house should be. 8. 
Twelfth mo. Ist, 1879. 


ee ——————————————— 
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SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—The annual 
meeting of the stockholders of this institu- 
tion was held on Third day, the 2d inst., at 
Race street meeting-house. An unusually 
large number were present, drawn together 
by the prospect of a vote being taken on a 
proposed change in the constitution, of which 
due notice had been given. 

In appointivg a nominating committee to 
bring forward the names of officers to serve 
the ensuing year it was stated that dissatis- 
faction had been expressed with the old 
method of appointment and a proposition was 
offered, which was united with, that four stock- 
holders from each of the Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia be 
named to make the nominations. The same 
officers were continued, and the eight retiring 
managers were reappointed. 

The Treasurer’s report shows a cash bal- 
ance in his hands of $1,026.94. The total 
income of the College for the last fiscal year 
was $93,443 42. 


The report of the Board of Managers gave 
avery interesting statement of the present 
condition of the College, and was received 
with general expreseions of satisfaction. The 
whole number of students received into the 
institution since it was opened ten years ago 
is 1,335. At the present time there are 265 
in attendance, about one half of whom are 
the children of Friends. 


The question of changing the Constitution 
so that on all matters pertaining to the man- 
agement of the College that are decided by 
the votes of the stockholders, the stock shall 
be the basis of representation, was opened by 
the reading of the propositions as entered on 
the minutes of the last annual meeting. 


Much was said in favor of the change, 
chiefly based upon the usage of corporations 
and moneyed institutions, and the presump- 
tion that those who gave largely have more 
at stake than the small shareholders, and 
consequently should have a corresponding 
control in the affairs of the College. On the 
other side it was claimed that, in the concep- 
tion and prosecution of the plan upon which 
the originators of the movement labored to 
enlist the members of the three Yearly Meet~ 
ings in the work they had undertaken, it was 
prominently kept before them that it was to 
be a Friends’ institution, managed in accord- 
ance with the usages of the Society, without 
reference to the number of shares held by 
any, and that the proposed change would, if 
adopted, place the control of the College in 
the hands of a few wealthy stockholders, while 
the great body of Friends, equally interested 
in the welfare of the institution, and earnest~ 
ly laboring to increase the educational advan- 
tages of the youth of the Society, would have 
very little if any influence. It was said that 
there was nothing to fear from those who now 
have the largest money interest in the Col- 
lege, but as these interests may pass into the 
hands of those who have not the same love 
for the principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety of Friends, the interest and purpose for 
which it was established may be disregarded, 
to the great detriment of the cause of educa- 
tion amongst us, 

After a very general discussion of the sub- 
ject, it was proposed that it be indefinitely 
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postponed, the feeling on the part of those 
favoring the change being that it would be 
unwise to press a vote at this time. This 
proposition was unanimously agreed to. The 
same propositions were again laid before the 
meeting and directed to be entered upon the 
minutes, to be voted upon at the next annual 
meeting of the stockholders. 

The report of the Board of Managers will 
be given in our next issue, the press of other 
matter crowding it out this week. 





Peace.—The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society was held in this city 
during Fourth, Fifth and Sixth days of last 
week, 

Friends of the cause from the extreme 
parts of the country were present, and the 
attendance generally larger than in former 
years. While much that was said in these 
meetings was but the reiteration of former 
occasions, as must always be the case with 
special efforts in the cause of reform, we .be- 


lieve that there is a growing appreciation of 


the blessings that would ensue to the world 
if the principles of peace were better under- 


stood and acted upon in the settlement of 


difficulties, and that all such meetings help to 
form public opinion in the right direction. 





Conrrisutions to the Washington Meet~ 
ing House Fund received by John Conly :— 
Previously reported, 153.50; of J. J., $10; 
T. G., $7; I. K., $25; Friends, $4; a Friend, 
$5; J.J. H., $5; W.L., $5; Friends, per 
E. 8. H., $6.75; M.C. W., $5; M. M., $5; 
a Friend, $5; J.B., per J. M.T,, dr., $5, 
T., per J. M. T., Jr., $3; M.J., per J. M.T., 
Jr., $1; cash, 25 cts.; I. J. L. per H. T.C., $50 ; 
H. T., $5; G.I. E., $5. 

This amount ($305.50) has been paid over 
to the Treasurer of the Building Committee, 
as will be seen by the accompanying letter : 


“* Cameron Mills, 11th Mo. 16th, 1879. 
Joun CoMLy: 

Esteemed Friend :—Thy kind favor of 15th 
inst. duly received with the enclosed check for 
$305.50, and on behalf of our committee I 
sincerely thank thee for aid thus given us in 
our undertaking. Our kind and liberal 
friend, Gideon Frost, sent me his check for 


$100 some time ago, together with words of 


advice and encouragement. 








I have received up to the present date 


$3,781.50, and have on my subscription list 
the further amount of $1250, not yet paid, 
but thought to be reliable. 


We shall need a few hundred more to 


finish the work in proper condition, and have 
faith to believe the needed amount (through 
the kindness and liberality of our friends) 
will be received in due time. 


Very truly thy friend, 
Rost. F. RoBERTs. 
P. S.—I have copied the list sent me, aud 


have in a book a complete record of all sub- 
scriptions made for the purpose up to date.” 





DIED. 
POOLE.—On the 25th of Eleventh month, 187 


at Wilmington, Del., J. Morton Poole, son of t Le 
late Wm. Poole, in the 67th year of his age. 


SATTERTHWAIT.—At Roseland, near Aiken, 


South Carolina, Carrie Bell, wife of S. Clement Sat- 


terthwait and daughter of the late Thomas C. and 


Eliza H. Bell, of Bayside, Long Island, a member of 
the Society of Friends at Flushing, N. Y. 


VAIL.—On the morning of 13th of Teuth month, 
1879, at Plainfield, N. J., Hugh W. Vail, in the 76th” 


year of his age; an esteemed elder of Rahway and 


Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was a valuable member of our 
Society, and his ‘loss is greatly felt in the quarterly 
and monthly meetings of which he was a member, 
as well as in the social walks of life. His exem- 
plary usefuluess and consistency of character on all 
occasions were remarkable. An humble, unobtru- 
sive Christian, he conscientiously fulfilled every 
duty with faithfulness, and through a long life was 
never known to speak an unkind word of any one. 
His last illness was short, but his “ work was fin- 
ished,” and he passed peacefully to the rewards of | 
the righteous. . 

é 


FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


We gratefully acknowledge through H. A. 
P. a contribution of $12 from ‘‘ Members of 
Central Meeting, Chicago.” 

The donation is the more acceptable from 
the words of iaterest accompanying it: “It 
is according to our means, not our interest, 
or it would be a much larger sum. 

“T hope it is not too Jate, and that the 
school will be able to continue through the 
year.” 

To which we add: Most devoutly do we 
wish 80, too. It must be borne in mind, the 
teacher is only sent temporarily, and we are 
very short of funds to fulfill our engagement 
even for that limited time. . M. E. 

Phiadelphia, Eleventh month 22d, 1879. 





Since the acknowledgment of twelve dol- 
lars in aid of these was prepared for publica- 
tion, twenty-five dollars additional have been 
received from “J. K., of Cincinnati, accom- 
panied by the following words of encourage- 
ment: 
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“TI enclose twenty-five dollars, with my 
prayers and best wishes for the faithful teach- 
ers of the poor children in the Freedmen 
Schools south, May their courage hold out 
to the end, for there must be great need of 
such service; and such seed will spring up 
and bear fruit.” ; 

It is needless to say that all such contri- 
butions are received with aE 


. M. Exxis. 
Phila., Eleventh month 29th, 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CORRECTION. 


In the report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
page 610 of Friends’ Intelligencer, occurs the 
following paragraph, which I wish to correct : 

“A Friend etated that Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting was held alternately at West River, 
Anne Arundel county, and Tread Haven, 
Talbot county, Md., for many years subse- 
quent to its establishment in 1677. The 
records of the meetings at West River are 
complete, but those of Tread Haven are mias- 
ing for sixty years.” 

According to our book of discipline, and 
other authorities, Baltimore Yeariy Meeting 
was established in 1672. But the records we 
now have previous to 1677 amount to almost 
nothing. From this date we have an un~ 
broken record through the Tread Haven line 
down to the present time, while the records 
of the meetings held at West River are miss~ 
ing from 1682 to 1754, a period of seventy two 
years. 

The reporter, whose account of the meeting 
is so full and accurate in other respects, did 
not, I believe, have access to the report of the 
committee on records, as made to the Repre~ 
sentative Committee, which contains the sub~ 
stance of the above corrections. 

The great desire felt by the committee, and 
which is shared by many Friends, that these 
missing records may be found, as well as any 
others previous to 1677, seemed to make this 
correction the more necessary and important. 


Epwin BLACKBURN. 
Baltimore, 11th mo. 20th, 1879. 


a 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
RUBBISH. 


Most of the substance we call the rubbish 
of our houses finds its way, sooner or later, 
into the dust-bin, and thence into the dust- 
man’s cart, which conveys it to the dust con- 
tractor’s yard, and there we are, for the most 
part, contented to lose sight of it. It is worth. 
less to us, and we are thankful to be rid of it, 
and think no more of it. But no sooner does 
it reach its destination in the yard than our 
rubbish becomes a valuable commodity. The 
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largest cinders are bought by laundresses and 
braziers, the smaller by brickmakers. The 
broken crockery is matched and mended by 
the poor women who sort the heaps, that 
which is quite past repair being sold with the 
oyster-shells to make roads; and the very 
cats are skinned before their dead bodies are 
sent away with other animal and vegetable 
refuse to be used as manure for fertilizing our 
fields. Nothing is useless or worthless in the 
contractor’s eyes, for rubbish, like dirt, is 
simply “matter out of place.” 

The term is an entirely correlative one; 
what is rubbish to one person, under certain 
circumstances, being, under altered conditions, 
extremely valuable to another. Gold itself is 
rubbish in the eyes of a man who is starving 
on a desert island; and the pearls which 
adorn a royal diadem, and have made the 
fortune of the lucky finder, were probably 
felt to be worse than useless by the poor 
oyster, tormented by the presence of some 
particle of matter which he felt to be de- 
cidedly ‘‘out of place” within his shell. 
Many a cook, no doubt, has washed the little 
fresh-water bleak, a fish about four inches 
long, and had thoughtlessly poured away the 
water after the operation, before it occurred 
to the French bead-maker that the lustrous 
silver sediment deposited at the bottom of 
the vessel might be turned to account in the 
manufacture of artificia] pearls, or pearl- beads. 

It is, indeed, strange to consider how many 
of our most highly-prized adornments and 
our most useful and important manufactures 
are derived from our own and nature’s refuse. 
The jet which brings in some twenty thous- 
and pounds a year to the town of Whitby 
alone is merely a compact, highly lustroue, 


and deep-black variety of lignite a species of 


coal less ancient in origin than that of the 
Carboniferous era which w usually burp. 
And coal itself, aa we know, is merely the 
refuse of ancient forests and jungles, peat- 
mosses and cypress-swamps, which has been 
mineralized in the course of ages and stored 
for our use in the bowels of the earth. Am- 
ber, too, which is also used for ornaments, es- 
pecially in the East, is but the fossil gum or 
resin of the Pinites succinifer, large forests of 
which seem to have existed in the northeast 
— of what is now the bed of the Baltic. 

o the pine-tree this gum was certainly 
nothing but refuse, a something to be got rid 
of; but Nature, who rejects nothing however 
vile and contemptible, received it into her 
lumber-room, her universal storehouse, and, 
after keeping it patiently much more than 
the traditional seven years, sends it out again, 
transformed and yet the same, to adorn the 
Eastern beauty, and to give employment to 
many @ skillful pair of hands. Bogwood, 
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which, like jet, is used for bracelets, brooches, 
etc., is merely oak or other hard wood which 
has lain for years in peat bogs or marshes, 
and has acquired its dark coloring from the 
action of oxidized metal upon the tannin it 
contained. 

Turning, however, from Nature’s processes 
to those of man, we find that he is doing his 
best, however clumsily, to follow the thrifty 
example she sets him. For many and many 
a year no doubt the pine-tree shed its pointed, 
needle like leaves in the Silesian forests, and 
there they were left to decay and turn into 
mold at their leisure, until M. Pannewitz 
started a manufactory for converting them 
into forest-wool, which, besides being effica- 
cious in cases of rheumatism when applied in 
its woolly state, can also be curled, felted, or 
woven. Mixed with cotton, it has even been 
used for blankets and wearing apparel. The 
ethereal oil evolved during the preparation 
of the wool is a useful medical agent, besides 
being serviceable as Jamp-oil and also as a 
solvent of caoutchouc; and even the refuse, 
left when the leaves have yielded up their oil 
and wood, is not looked upon as rubbish, but 
is compressed into blucks and used for fire- 
wood, while the resinous matter it contains 
produces gas enough for the illumination of 
the factory. 

Truly, as one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, 80 one man’s rubbish is another man’s 
treasure. While the Russians export or 
simply waste all their bones, other more 
thrifty people boil them, to extract their 
grease and gelatine ; convert them into char- 
coal, to be used in refining sugar; pass them 
on to the turner, to be made into knife- 
handles and a thousand other useful articles ; 
or grind them up to supply phosphate of lime 
for the farmer’s crops. The commonest and 
roughest kinds of old glass are now bought 
up by a certain manufacturer, who melts 
them up, colors the liquid, by a secret process 
of his own invention, to any tint he desires, 
and finally pours it out to cool in flat cakes. 
These are broken by the hammer into frag- 
ments of various size and shape, which are 
used to produce most effective decorations, 
such as might be introduced with advantage 
in many a now plain unattractive-looking 
building. The cost of this variety of mosaic 
is less than that of any other, and no doubt 
it will be extensively used as it becomes bet- 
ter known. 

Even such insignificant things as cobwebs 
are turned to account, not merely for healing 
cut fingers—Bottom’s sole idea as to their 
use—but for supplying the astronomer with 
cross-lines for his telescopes. Spiders’ threads 
have even been woven, though one can not 
imagine where or how, except in fairy-land, 


by fairy fingers, and for fairy garments; and 
among the curiosities which travelers bring 
home from the Tyrol are pictures painted 
upon cobwebs, the drawing of which is per- 
fectly clear and distinct, with the spider’s 
handiwork at the same time plainly apparent. 
High prices are charged for these strange 
works of art, and no wonder, for the cobweb 
paper—which resembles a fluffy semi-trans- 
parent gauze—looks as if it must be ex- 
tremely unpleasaut to draw upon; and no 
doubt the eccentric artist fails many times 
before he succeeds in producing a saleable ar- 
ticle. But we may descend even lower than 
cobwebs in the scale of refuse, and still fiad 
that we have not reached the dead-level at 
which things become utterly worthless and 
gooa for nothing. Nay, much that is sweet- 
est and associated in our minds with luxury 
and reficement may now be produced from 
that which is in itself most repulsive; for, 
while artificial vanilla can be made from the 
sap of the pine-tree, essence of almonds from 
benzine, and the delicate perfumes of wood- 
ruff and melilot from coal-tar, other scents as 
fragrant can be obtained from the unsavory 
refuse of the stable. 

Perhaps there is nothing more interesting 
and instructive, as showing how the meaning 
of the word “‘ rubbish” varies, than the his- 
tory of gas-making. To begin with: the 
coal which yields most gas is what is termed 
“cannel” coal, and is now worth from 
twenty-five to thirty shillings a ton or more ; 
whereas fifty years ago, before the introduc- 
tion of gas, it was looked upon as almost 
worthless. In distilling coal for gas, a 
liquor is produced which for a long time was 
so great an inconvenience to the gas compa- 
nies that they actually paid for permission to 
drain it into the common sewers, as the sim- 
plest way of getting rid of it. This gas- 
liquor contains salts of ammonia, together 
with naphtha and tar ; and the tar is now made 
by repeated distillation to yield pitch, ben- 
zole, creosote, carbolic acid, the substance 
known as paraffine, and aniline. It seems 
strange now that these valuable products 
should ever have been thrown away as use- 
less ; still stranger is it to learn that we de~ 
rive from one of these waste substances the 
whole series of beautiful colors called aniline 
dyes. Naphthaline is another residuary pro- 
duct, by a novel application of which it is 
said that the light-giving properties of gas 
may be enhanced fourfold, at a very trifling 
cost. But the uses to which the waste liquor 
of the gas-works may be put are not yet ex- 
hausted ; for not only is it turned to account 
itself, but combined with the slaty shales 
found among the coal, which were also at oxe 
time a source of perpetual. annoyance, it 
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yields alum—used in-the manufacture of 
paper and preparation of leather; copperas 
or green vitrol (sulphate of iron), used in 
dyeing, tanning, and the manufacture of ink 
and Prussian blue; and sulphuric acid. 

Rags are now recognized as such a valu- 
able commodity that in some countries their 
export is forbidden by government; never- 
theless, from one source or another the paper- 
makers of England alone import annually 
some eighteen or twenty thousand tons of 
linen and cotton rags, and collect large quan- 
ties at home. These rags are of very vary- 
ing degrees of cleanliness, as may be im- 
-agined; some of the English ones require no 
bleaching at all, while those of Italy bear 
away the palm for dirt. Old sails are made 
into the paper used for bank-notes, so it is 
said, and old ropes reappear as brown paper; 
but many other things besides flax, hemp, 
and cotton are now used in the manufacture, 
and paper is made and remade over and over 
again. Nota scrap of paper need be wasted, 
for there are plenty of persons ready to buy 
it; and, if not good enough for remanufac- 
ture as paper, it can always be converted into 
papier-miché, no matter what its color or 
‘quality, Cuttings of papers severed by book- 
binders, pasteboard-makers, envelope'cutters, 
pocket book makers, and paper-hangers are 
readily bought up; and so too are tons- 
weight of old ledgers and account-books by 
the papier-miché manufacturer, together with 
old letters and any other paper rubbish, giv- 
ing a pledge that all shall be promptly con- 
‘signed to destruction in his large vat; and 
out of this heterogeneous assemblage he pro- 
-duces a substance so hard and firm and du- 
rable that it has been suggested as suitable 
for making soldiers’ huts and even ships. It 
is already put to a variety of uses, and is 
employed for ceiling ornaments, cornices, 
frames, mill-board, bulk-heads, cabin-parti- 
tions, piano-cases, chairs, tables, etc. One 
-complete suit of papier-m4ché furniture inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl was made a few years 
ago for the Queen of Spain. Woolen rags 
are always saleable for the purpose of being 
ground to powder, colored, and used for flock- 
papers and artificial flowers; while they may 
be remanufactured, no matter how old they 
may be, and, with a certain admixture of new 
wool, converted into a coarse kind of cloth 
largely exported to South America. 

We might go on in this way almost ad in- 

_finitum, showing how one waste substance 
after another has been taken up and made 
into an important factor in the social econ- 
omy; but enough has been said to prove that 
it is not so easy as it might seem at first sight 
to say with any certainty what is rubbish. Of 
this we may be sure—the wiser men grow and 















the more they learn of Nature’s secrets, the 
less they will throw away as useless. After 
all, Nature is the great alchemist ; and though 
necessity is sharpening our wits and making 
us very clever at turning to account many a 
thing which our forefathers contentedly threw 
away, still our best efforts look clumsy by the 
side of hers, and our dust yards and lumber- 
rooms are but repulsive, untidy receptacles 
compared with her wonderful laboratory. 





Ir is said of man, as he thinketh in his 


heart so he is, A man’s thoughts form his 
character. A man may, to all public a ppear- 
ance, be a pure man, and yet, if he is indulg- 


ing unclean and unholy thoughts in his mina, 


he is forming a base character and is becom- 


ing a base man. If a man beintending to do 
wrong, though he may not utter it with his 
lips; though he may not communicate the 
conception to his dearest friend, he is destroy- 
ing his own true character. The world is 
oftentimes astonished by base actions on the 
part of men supposed previously to have been 
good. It is an old saying that men do not 
become suddenly base. It is by entertaining 
wrong conceptions, by indulging wrong 
thoughts, by familiarizing himself with im- 
proper scenes, and by harboring wrong pur- 
poses, that the barriers agaiast sin are finally 
broken down, and he is led to the commission 
of evil; and wherever there are influences 
favoring such thoughts society is unsafe.— 
Bishop Simpson. 





From the Christian Union. 
THE CLIFF-DWELLERS OF AMERIOA.- 
BY ABRAHAM L. EARLE, 


The Mogquis Indians of Arizona, whose 
curious habits of life fairly entitle them to 
the above designation, number about 1,700, 
and live in seven pueblos located on the tops 
of three of the mesas or bold headlands which 
rise hundreds of feet above the southwestern 
plains. As in the case of all the Indians who 
live in these old villages, each pueblo has its 
chief, some of whom, however, rule over not 
more than a hundred persons, and each chief 
has acouncil-room, entirely separate from the 
dwellings. Unlike the dwellings, which are 
an irregular pile of apartments two or three 
or four stories high, the council rooms are 
subterranean. They are used during the day 
for weaving articles of wearing apparel— 
“mantas,” or women’s garments, and blan- 
kets—and in the evening for amusement or 
for gathering in council on the affairs of 


State. 


On reaching the villages after a toilsome 


climb one finds one’s self on a flat ledge of 
bare rock, which extends out from the main 
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table nearly half a mile in length, and from 
ten feet to perhaps 300 feet in width. In 
this limited space, at a height of more than 
600 feet above the plain, the sides almost 
perpendicular, there are three villages, with 
an aggregate population of about 550, The 
most populous of these villages, Wal-la-pi, is 
on the extreme end of the rocks, where the 
width is not over 100 feet. All the water 
for all purposes is carried in earthen vessels 
on the backs of men and women—principally 
women—from a spring near the foot of the 
mountain, an average distance of nearly a 
mile, while the wood is brought from a dis- 
tance of six to eight miles. Here these peo- 
ple have lived longer than they can tell, 
even from their traditions, and hitherto they 
have been entirely averse to a change of loca- 
tion, notwithstanding the difficulty of obtain- 
ing their necessary supplies and the distance 
from their fields and herds. They are mainly 
a self-supporting people, and of compara- 
tively industrious habits. They raise grain, 
vegetables and fruits; have flocks of sheep, 
and make blankets aud pottery, in which, 
like the Navajoes, they carry on quitea trade 
with other Indians. 

A white (American) visitor other than 
their agent and interpreter is a very rare 
guest, and upon the occasion of my visit we 
were received with as much cordiality as they 
knew how to manifest. A room was assigned 
us in which to sleep, as we expected to re- 
main over night, and an Indian woman pre- 
pared our meals. There was nothing in the 
way of furniture; our food was served on our 
blankets spread on the floor, and our beds 
were only such as we brought with us. We 
made a tour of the villages, visiting each of 
the chiefs and some others of the prominent 
men, all of whom were as kind and hospit- 
able as they could be. At almost every house 
we were afforded something to eat; bread, 
baked squash, dried peaches (stewed), water- 
melons (of last year’s growth), pinon-nuts, 
etc. Some of the food, owing to the manner 
of cooking and serving, was not particularly 
inviting, and was tasted with a little feeling 
of fastidiousness; but, as was subsequently 
proven in my case, I had not become suffi- 
ciently hungry to relish it. My own presence 
there had reference to their interests, not one 
of mere curiosity, and after our tour of the 
villages we were invited to meet the men in 
council. The meeting was held in one of 
their underground rooms, which was entered 
from the top by a ladder. In this room, of 
about 15 by 30 feet area, there were gathered 
by actual count 26 Moquis and 4 Navajoes 
besides our party of four. A fire of small 
sticks, which was kept burning by one of 
their number who was appointed to this duty, 





served to furnish a glimmering light, which 
was quite necessary, and also some heat 
which was not necessary. The weather on 
the bleak rock outside was very cold, and we 
went into the meeting with a good supply of 
winter clothing. The Indians, however, wore 
their blankets over an evening un-dress, and 
with them it was but the work of a moment 
to adapt themeelves to the temperature of the 
room; they simply dropped the blanket. The 
ouly ventilation was by the entrance, and 
this also was the chimney. We were here 
for about three hours, going through the 
slow process of having our visit and its ob- 
ject explained through two interpreters, one 
in the Navajoe language to their interpreter, 
and he in Moquis to them, and in hearing the 
roundabout and repetitious replies so char- 
acteristic of the Indian. We then took our 
leave, and went to our quarters for the night. 
The next morning we were informed that the 
council remained in session until daylight, 
discussing the matters we had presented, and 
giving to them quite as favorable a considera- 
tion as we could have expected. 

The evening view from this elevated point 
as the sun settled behind the San Francisco 
mountain, showing the whole of its clear, 
bold outlines, more brilliant than burnished 
gold, was glorious beyond description. The 
full moon at midnight in the clear, pure 
atmosphere, so marked a characteristic at this 
high altitude, served to fasten and perpetuate 
the memory of this visit. But it was not 
without a contrast to make more complete 
the variety and incident. When the morn- 
ing came a furious snow storm was raging, 
and as it was utterly impracticable to get our 
horses down the difficult mountain trail, we 
were imprisoned for the day. This was 
peculiarly disappointing, as we had intended 
to visit the other villages and retrace our 
steps during the day. Besides, we found our 
provisions were not sufficient to carry us over 
another day, and we should be compelled to 
accept such as our very kind, but not very 
cleanly, friends were only too willing to fur- 
nish, 

Our regret, however, was considerably 
modified when we were informed of the effect 
produced on the superstitious minds of these 
people by the snow sterm which marked our 
visit. With them a snow storm is indeed a 
godsend. In this country where rains are 
infrequent, it gives the grass and crops an 
early start and a more abundant product. 
They now said that it had been predicted 
days before that a stranger would visit them, 
and would bring snow. Thia storm, there- 
fore, identified with this visit, was connected 
by them with the subject presented to them 
the night before, and all this served to make 
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the advice and counsel more effective. I had 
no desire to foster any superstitious notions, 
but as the visit was made with an earnest 
purpose to promote their best welfare, 1 could 
not regret it if, in the Divine Providence, it 
should be emphasized in this way. 

The morning before we left oneof the chiefs, 
in a very kindly spirit, came to our rom to 

repare our breakfast with his own hands. 
We could do nothing else than simply look 
on. He sliced a frying-pan full of onions, 
then taking a large lump of mutton tallow 
shaved off enough of it to saturate the mass; 
then, wiping his knife on his foot, he used it 
to stir the contents of the frying-pan. When 
the mass was sufficiently cooked he served it 
in two dishes, placed on our blankets, which 
was spread on the fluor, and this with some 
“guayaves” (wyaves), or Indian bread, also 
fried in fat, composed our breakfast. Not 
withstanding I had watched the whole pre- 
paration I ate very heartily, to the great 
amusement of my companions who were ac- 
customed to the frontier way of living 

These people, however, have a better idea 
of living than many other Indian tribes, with 
some methods common at least to all who live 
in pueblos and cultivate the ground, however 
rude they may be. Some of the watermelous 
I found very palatable and refreshing even 
in January. They have dried peaches which 
are good in flavor when cooked, but the blow- 
ing sand hides itself very closely until it is 
recognized by the teeth. This is true also of 
their flour, which is thrashed on the field by 
the trampiog of sheep and goats. Thegrain 
is ground by women who rest on their knees 
by the side of a trough and rub out the grain 
between two stones, one large and firmly 
placed while the other is held in the hands, 
with a movement precisely like that of a wo 
man using a wash-board,and humming a 
tune keeping time with the motion, These 
methods of thrashing and grinding, however, 
do not seem to keep the grit from the bread. 

These people, as well as other Iadians, 
have their tradition of the flood, and there is 
abundant evidence to justify such tradition. 
The building of their dwellings on such ele 
vated places and building them in grou 
several stories high indicate quite as plainly 
that the purpose was as much to escape 
danger from possible floods as from human 
enemies. There isa striking suggestiveness 
of some mysterious connection with that an- 
cient people who attempted to build the 
Tower of Babel as a means of safety from a 
repetition of such a disaster, and whose lan- 
guage was confused so that they could not 
understand each other, for among the Pueblo 
Indians whose dwellings tower up so high 
above the plain several different dialects are 








spoken, unknown to even their neighbors of 


the next nearest {town; and among the Mo- 


quis of the elevated mesa of which I am 


writing two languages are spoken, each un- 
known to the other, although the people have 


lived within « quarter of a mile for a longer 
time than even their traditions can reveal. 





THERE are two ways of being happy—we 
may either diminish our wants or augment 


our means—either will do, the result is the 
same; and it is for each man to decide for 


himself, and do that which happens to be the 


easiest. If you are idle or sick or poor, how- 
ever hard it may be for you to diminish your 


wants, it will be harder to augment your 
means. If you are active and prosperous, or 
young, and in good health, it may be easier 
for you to augment your means than to 
diminish your wants, But if you are wise 
you will do both at the same time, young or 
old, rich or poor, sick or well; and if you 
are very wise, you will do both in such a way 
as to augment the general happiness of soci- 
ety.— Benjamin Franklin. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WEDDED. 
TO B. AND E. G. 


The earth is full of gladness, everywhere 
The fountains of her joy o’er flowing, bear 
To listening ears sweet strains of melody ; 
Bright visions of delight to eyes that see 
And understand how fresh and full and free 
The endless circuit of her harmony. 


Life has its rills of gladness gushing out 
From springs deep hidden in the human heart 
At love’s sweet bidding; heeding not the way, 
Or rough or smooth they flow, so that the day 
Shines bright within, and blest commingling, give 
Tu budding hopes, the bliss of life, to live. 


As walked the lowly ones in sweet accord, 

The chosen guardians of the promised Lord, 
So walking, they who follow where he leads, 
In blessed sympathy of loving deeds 

Find io their trusting faith and kindly care 

The long-lost Eden of the primal pair. 


Tenth mo. 17th, 1879. L. J. R. 


9 


GOLDEN - ROD. 


“How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by mygelf, alone 

By the side of a dusty country road, 
With only a rough old stone 


“For company?” And the golden-rod, 
As she dropped her yellow head, 

Gave a mournful sigh. ‘ Who cares for me, 
Or knows I'm alive?” she said: 


“A snow-white daisy I’d like to be, 
Half hid in the cool greeu sod; 

Ora pink spirea, or sweet wild rose— 
But I’m only a golden-rod! 


\ 
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“ Nobody knows that I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or die! 

In a world of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as 1?” 


But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint, 
For a child’s voice cried in glee, 

‘¢ Here’s a dear little lovely golden-rod |! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 


“ Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purple asters nod, 

And beckon to me—but more than all 
Do! love you, golden-rod !” 


She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 
And merrily kissed its face. 

“Ah! nowI see” said the golden-rod, 
‘“« How this is the very place 


“That was meant for me, and I’m glad I bloomed 
Just here by the road alone, 
With nobody here for company 
But a dear old mossy stone!” 
—Philadelphia Press. 





Every nature must have the sub soil plow- 
ing of sorrow before it can recognize either 
its present poverty or its possible wealth. 





ALASKA. 


The Evening Bulletin, of this city, gives 
some extracts from a letter of a Philadelphian 
now in Alaska, who writes home from Sitka, 
under date of Sixth month 1st. He com- 
plains that our countrymen now in that 
region have been guilty of one of the worst 
sins against civilization—the manufacture 
and the sale of a peculiarly pernicious kind 
of rum to the Indians. The drunkenness 
which ensues has led to disorders and to panic 
among the people, but he thinks there would 
be no difficulty could this cause be uprooted. 

“‘ These Indians receive no annuities from 
the Government and want none; are kind to 
their families, and make a good living by 
hunting and fishing; are not only willing, 
but anxious to work; quick to learn and 
faithful. Let there be a little law and some 
justice for the whites here, and there ‘will 
never be any trouble here. Because I am 
away up in this out-of-the-way place, don’t 
for a moment suppose we are having a hard 
time of it. I never experienced more lovely 
weather in my life than during the past 
month. Living here is rather cheap. A fine 
deer can be bonght for $1.50; wild geese, 25 
cents apiece; wild duck and large blue 
grouse, 25 cents a pair. How is that for a 
market? Halibut weighing 50 pounds and 
over, from 25 to 50 cents, and fresh salmon 
and trout in proportion. Our only drawback 
in the market line is the want of beef, mutton 
and vegetables—these we receive from Vic- 
toria by steamer, but as she only comes once 
a month we get short in the vegetable line at 
times, ; 


Sitka under the Russians was a place of 
considerable importance and a large business 
was done, but our usual suicidal policy with 
the Indians in general has been felt here 
also, and a great many furs of all kinds that 
used always to be bought here are now shipped 
and sent to our English cousins. I said ship- 
ped. I should have said the outside natives, 
many of whom bunt and trap in Alaska, will 
paddle in their canoes a hundred miles to 
trade with the English rather than with the 
Americans, such as we have here. All the 
buildings owned by the Government are fast 
falling to decay and unless Congress does 
something soon there will be but little left of 
the town, beyond the small shanties occupied 
by the Russians and their lezy descendants. 


There are several canneries near here en- 
aged in canning salmon; they have only 
oo started a year or so and we are unable 
to say as yet how they will make out, but the 
owners seem very sanguine. They ought to 
succeed, for the fish can be bought for 5 cents 
apiece from the Indians in any quantity and 
the other expenses are not great. Gold has 
been discovered in quite a number of places ; 
one mine is being worked. A stamp will has 
been started lately and the owners say there 
is money to be made. I take all these asser- 
tions, however, with a good deal of reserva- 
tion, as I have seen knowing ones badly bit~ 
ten in paying mines of California ; still I am 
not prepared to say the mines here are not 
valuable. The principal amusement I have 
had here has been gunning. I have been out 
quite a number of times and generally had 
very good luck, leaving my lodgings at one 
o’clock and returning again before five with 
three or four dozen snipe. For a while we 
killed so many it was hard to give them 
away, but they are scarce now and the sea- 
son is about over. I have had the pleasure 
of attending two Indian funerals, or I should 
say cremations. Their mode is crude but ef- 
fectual. A pen, composed of logs about ten 
feet long and four feet wide, is built to a 
height of about five feet, with large air space 
between the logs. This pen is then filled 
about half way up with ordinary cord wood. 
The body is laid on this pile and more wood 
is pl ontop. The fire is then lighted and 
fed until all the flesh is consumed, when the 
bones are carefully gathered, placed in a box 
and deposited in a rude-looking little house, 
which (if the buried party is of any import- 
ance) is decorated with one or more streamers, 
or whatever the relative may fancy.” 





TuE firefly only shines when on the wing. 
So is it with the mind—when once we rest 
We darken.—Festus. 
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ITEMS. 
Congress met on the lst of this month, and the 
President’s message was read in both houses. 


On the 29th ult. Alfonzo, King of Spain, was 
married to the Austrian Archduchess Maria Chris- 
tina. 


EaRty next year an artistic and scientific exbibi- 
tion will be opened in Algiers, the first which has 
ever been held in the colony. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX fishermen have been 
lost from Gloucester during the past twelve months, 
and it is feared that others will be added to the list, 
as several vessels are now missing. 


Tue northwest provinces of India are suffering 
from a severe epidemic of malarious fever, which 
has increased to an enormous extent the death rate, 
and has temporarily disabled a large proportion of 
the agricultural population. 


CHINESE emigration seems likely to arrest the de- 
cadence to which the Sandwich [slands seemed to 
be doomed. The census taken last year shows an 
increase of 1,088 since 1872. The population in- 
cludes 5,9:6 Chinamen, an increase of 3,978 since 
1872, while in the same period the natives and half 
castes decreased about 4,000. It is estimated that 
by the end of this year the Chinese population will 
double its numbers. 


VEsuvirs presents a very striking aspect at pre- 
sent. Around the great cone three craters launch 
steam and incandescent lava, which loses itself in 
the deep valley between Vesuvius and Mount Som- 
ma. At the end of October two small craters 
opened, blowing off portions of the mountain which 
obstructed the issue of lava. This is flowing slow- 
ly in a northeasterly direction, as is visible to the 
naked eye from Naples. In spite of the smoke, 
showers of pumice stone, scoria and red ashes, cu- 
rious visitors do not hesitate to approach the edge 
of the crater. 


THE bequest of the late John Miers, F. R. S., to 
the British Museum, was received by the Botanical 


Department Nov. 12th. It consists of his herba- 
rium of South American plants, which he made 
during his long stay in that country, original draw- 
ings, and the manuscripts of his published works 
and some unpublished manuscripts. Among the 
more important of the unpublished manuecripts is 
a list of the native names of the plants. The extent 
of the herbarium is about 20,000 sheets, on which 
the specimens are carefully mounted, and as it in- 
cludes the type specimens figured in Mr. Miers’ pub- 
lications, the acquisition to the Museum is of great 
value. The cases in which the collection was kept 
formed part of the bequest.—£z. paper. 


Tue famous Via Sacra is undergoing what is re- 
garded by the Italian Government as a species of 
restoration. The stones lying along this highway 
are supposed to have been there for about 2,600 
years. They are flag tores of an irregular polygo- 
nal shape, composed of basaltic lava, and are de- 
scribed as being for the most part in very bad con- 
dition. These historic stones the administration 
has, according to its own profession, been desirous 
of respecting, and it has accordingly refused to al- 
low them to be carried away and used for mending 
the roads. But as the old pavement is to be covered 
over with a brand-new one, laid in modern style, 
the “restoration” process is one which will make 
every lover of old Rome shudder.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


NOTICES. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the next regular meet- 
ing of the First-day School Union will be held at 
Girard Avenue Meeting-hous~, Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 12th, at 8o’clock. The special sub- 
ject for consideration will be, “Is it desirable to 
use text books in classes as aids in teaching in First- 
day Schools.” A full attendance of teachers is 
specially desired, All interested friends are wel- 
come. James W, Janney, Clerk. 








A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
6th inst., at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, No. 1520 
Race street. W. Heacock, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Twelfth month 2, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
m 19, 306 Stock Exchange 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 43@ 1 45 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by Roberts & Williams, Whi @ 
lace Commission Merchants, 248 North 


ADBOR cocercceccnseeceece 












Penna 5s new loan.............1114Z@ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna.. @ 88 
City 68 NOW... -cceererveceeeereet20 @I1Z to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed. in elevator. 55@ 59 
Alleghany Val 7-30............ 1 Butter, Prints, perh. 25@ 388 Yellow Old... 59@ 61 
Catawissa new 73....... A Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “  21@ 27 | Oats, white vw 44@ 46 
Lehigh Val 1st mtg I)linois, lowa & Wis..... 20@ 27 Mixed......ccccceseeeeee ~ 42@ 48 
Lehigh Val 78... N. Y. State Firkins, “ 30@ 36 | Clover-seed, prime, new... @ %% 
North Central 5s...... oo Eggs—Fresh, per dos......... @ 2|'limothy-seed......no quot. @ 
Penna & N Y Cana! 7s a Demme 21@ 23/ Flax-seed wanted........... 1 55@ 
Penna c m 6s ¢c. Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 8@ 10] Hay, Penn Tim per ton....18 00@17 00 
Reading scrip @ 87 urkeys, “ ~~ 8 10 West’rn and Mx’d.... @ 
Reading c m 75 C.......... wl Ducks, “ 4 8@ 10] Rye Straw scarce............ 22 W@ 

Pitts, Cin & St Luis 7s......110 @ Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7@ 8 heat Straw........ «11 00@12 00 
Texas & Pacific 1st m 6 Live Calves, » 5@ 644 | Corn Meal, per bb + 2 75@ 3 40 
West Chester 78........... A Potatoes, per bu.. 45@ G0 | Bran, per tom.....se sscceeeeeee @15 50 
Catawissa prfd........... - t0 @ 494% Sweets, bbi 2 50@ 2 75 At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Del & Bound Brook RR......100 @ Onions, per bbl..... 2 60@ 3 50| the market for the week ending with 
Lehigh Val BR........ ...++..- « 5244@ 53 | Apple B......-cccceeeee 1 75@ 3 (0| today was moderately active. We 
North Pacific prfd ............. 53 @ 57 Kidney Beans, pe -- 2 00@ 2 10 | quote extra at 54@6c.; good at4“%@ 
SIRI Peli veccscacocvecenceeseoeces 49 @ 5)14 | Marrow Beans, «++ 1 75@ 1 85 | 5c.; medium at 44@4e., and common 
Readi8 g RR....sccecesereeeee. S@ 3 Cranberries, crate .............. 1 50@ 2 25 | at 3c. 

United Co of N Jesesereeeesere 150 @153 “ Cape Cod per bbl.. 6 00@ 700| Cows—fresh, $30@$55. 

Lehigh Nav & Coal Co........ 874@ 3534 | Wool, un washed..........000-+ 18@ 36 Hogs—Prices good, 534@6%4. 
Lehigh 6s gold !oan...........10544@106% domestic fleece......... 42@ 571% Lumbs—Market active at 44 @64e. 
Hestonville PAPB..000---000eee0 2544@ 24 | Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16| Sheep—The market wasactive. Ex- 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk..118 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per |b 12@ 1314 | tra good, 5@5%c.; good, 434@5c.; fair, 
American Steamship 6s...... wd @1004% Western, - 11@ = 18 | 44%@4%e.—Record, 

Barclay Coal........s.sececseees 49 @ Smoked hams s 9@ 104 

Fire Association..............+..295 @ Tallow “« %@ 
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ent - 
leh EDUCATIONAL. [| § »TrAt 
5 3 s. © RULON, 
‘eat 
cr “SWARTHMORE 60LLEGE- UNDERTAKER 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 9 
re- Under care of Friends. : : ’ 
dnd Both Sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. 1313 Vine St., Philad a, Pa. 
; = College Consize—-Ciaaiienl, Scientific. ee ee ee 
; oglish—Normal Depuriment. 
Preparatory and Model Schools. L. & R. L. TYSON, 
Si Fou particulars address No. 249 South Eleventh St. 
ion gn + Prcasamiog Dan ol Staple Trimmiogs, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc., 
us cence TTD SERIES SSNS SUNrt” hast Sealine aa aeneebont Zephyrs and Yarns, Koit 
al- FRIENDS’ FAMILY DESIRING TO LOCATE | Goods in great variety, also Waddings of the best 
ing iu Florida, can bear of an opening, by address- | makes, Wool in Sheets, small and large, for Com- 
red ing Z, No. 1114 Arch St., Philad’a. fortables, also Cotton in Large Sheets, and all 
| materials for Friends’ Caps. Q 
ke Plain Marking with Indelible Ink, Quilting and 
. PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, Plain and Fancy Caps made to order 
—_ GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C.. 
. isarsccenstlanliyediiganua E. & M. E. COPE, 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, | wo. 212 ARCH STREET, Philadelphie. 
et- 531 Arch Street, Philad’a, Their Old Established Plain and Fashionable 
at  - MILLINERY,— 
By MILLINES FF xX a“ At reasonable prices. Bleaching, Pressing and Dyeing to 
> A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, the Latest Fashion. 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 
st- 
a ote E.SHOEMAKER, TS AAC G. TYSON, 
el- 907 Spring Garden St., P hilad’a, Pa. Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 
8. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, —-818 Arch Street,— 
mm FRIENDS’ BONNETS an¢ CAPS, | Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
- At Reduced Prices. sie = wan eaieening ¥ 
) No. 449 North Fifth Street. __FINE PHOTOGRAPE®. |. 
? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| SR SOWSEND 2 co | QAMNMMUDNORISES 
SAM 4 TOWNSEND “ 7 Of the | d beautiful desi; and all other 
e latest and most lesigns 
pston rk d or made rder. 
No. 5O South Charles St., | weit ahd bslecrooms, Ne-iiie RIDGE AVENUE. 
. BALTIMORE. JOSEPH 8. MILLER, 
t Handle Butter, Eggs and Country Prodace gen- Formerly WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ih erally. Clover and Timothy Seeds, Wheat, Corn | Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence 
and ‘Oats through the Elevators. Conosignmeots Stoves for cooking and h 5 pur — 
solicited. aan 
cr 
1 gi db ANTED. —BY A FRIEND A SITUATION AS To Rent, $500 per year. 
, Companion or Light Housekeeper Best of} For the immense Iron Ore Beds, } stock worth 
md References. $2,000 - omar ane on (the ee a — 
h ‘K.” ? destroy uring the late war). ine Dwellin 
E Address, “K,” Office Friend.’ Intelligencer Stabling for 50 Hore Addons thé attinign 
for particulars, also 
»n ’ 

The Shenandoah Alum Springs, a Temperance 
ns R al j Summer Resort, beautifully located, high and dry, 
ir, : a desirable enterprise for a “ Friend.” 

783 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. For full description address the owner. 
Rents and Interest Collected Promptly. MRS. A. J. MYERS, _ 
Properties Bought and Sold. Shenandoah Alum Sprin 
Mortgages Negotiated, &c. Shenandoah Co., Va. 
> + 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TT 


Wa 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter. 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 
best Jane product. Inercases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at least 20 per cent. Ke.luces labor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value $ tod centsa pound. Guaranteed free from all injurioas 
« ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 
= cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market valee. Can you make a better investment! Beware 
of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairymaid, together with words “GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each packiuge. Powder sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
© our bopk + Hints to Butter-Mukers,” or send stamp to us 
= for it, Small size, ': tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 2‘ Ibs., 
% $1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 
_ Address, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO. Prop's, 
A {Trade-mark “ “Butter. Saker” ” Register red.| BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1233 | BY 


MOORE & CAMPION 


YORK & EASTBURN, 
SUCOCESSNORS, 


~ 961; 263, 265 South SECOND Street. 


euren. Sorwircsem, || 
UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEDDING. 


Original Designs Furnished for Furniture, Mantles, 
Sornices, ete.—— 
™% B. YORE. © %. K. BASTBURE | 


GEO, E. B.CONROW, | 
Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer,| THE FIRST AND ONLY 


No.'7os Wamut st. Pra. | WASHING COMPOUND 


Conveyancing aud the care of Real Estate soll- 
bolishes teil and drud- in hing without 
cited. Groand Rent and Interest Money ieien the fabric or hands. 4 duhome oe hordent 
collected closely. easier, and one pam — » Four pounds of eer. 

PROMET MONTHL: SETTLEMENTS. | ctainty in house-cleaning and dietrwasning. 


Money obtained upon Mortgage, rate of Interest 
reduced, Wills and other legal instruments care- SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 


fally @rawn. | But BEWAREof VILE IMITATIONS 
a a a 


CARPETINGS. ODORLESS 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE AIR-TICHT 


MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc CH 4M BER 
BENJAMIN CREEN, a 
33 Morth Second &t., Phila 7 COMMODE, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, «€ Ps $4 to $7, 


Car penters and Builders, | sam SM Best ond Cheapest in the Market 


No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 1h} Boot-Blacking Boxes, 
(First Street above Race) 1% x y $1 to $6. 


PHILADSLPBIA. Great a last year’s 


a ees «© FARSON’S SALESROOMS,” 
No. 266 N. Twentieth &. No. 1115 Citron 81.| © 220 Dock St., below Walnet. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 13th, 1479 | 








EDUCATIONAL. 


“SWARTHMORE 60LLEGE- 


NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Friends. 
Both Sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. 
College Courses—Classical, Scientific. 
English—Normal Depariment. ; 
Preparatory and Model Schools. 
For particulars address 
KDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware County, Penna. 


ANTED-—A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
and care-taker dt an «!derly or delicate Lady. 
Inquire at No. 1727 Arch Street. 


FEW VACANCIES IN FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
HOUSE, No. 1623 Filbert Street. Applications 
can be made at the House. 


FRIENDS’ FAMILY DESIRING TO LOCATE 
iu Florida, can bear ot an opening, by address- 
ing Z, No. 1114 Arch St., Philad’a. . 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to C. C. Jackson 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’u. 
MiILLINE RY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order E. SHOEMAKER, 

907 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, Pa. 
8. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 
FRIENDS’ BONNETs an¢ CAPS, 
At Reduced Prices. 

No. 449 North Fifth Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, 


No. 8O South Charles St., 


BALTIMORE. 

Handle Batter, Eggs and Country Prodace gen- 
erally. Glover and Timothy Seeds, Wheat, sn 
and Oate through the Elevators Consignments 
soli¢ited. 


3. tT. JACKSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT and BROKER, 


783 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
Rente and Interest Collected Promptly. 
“Properties Bought and Sold. 
Mortgages Negotiated, &c. 


No. 43 


J. © BRULON, 





UNDERTAKER, 


1318 Vine St., Philad’a, Pa. 
L. & R. LL. TYSON, 


No. 249 South Eleventh St. 

Staple Trimmings, Drees Linings, Gloves, etc., 
best Berlin and A Zephyrs and Yarns, Knit 
Goods in great y, aleo Waddings of the best 
makes, Wool in Sheets, small and large, for Com- 
fortables, also Cotton in Large Sheets, and all 
materials for Friends’ Caps. 

Plain Marking with Indelible Ink, Quilting and 
P’ain and Fancy Oaps made to order 


E. & M. E. COPE, 
Ne. 212 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
Their Old Established Plain and Fashionable 


—MILLINER Y.— 


At reasonabie prices, Bleaching, Pressing and Uyeing to 
. the Latest Fashion. ; 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Hag #emoved Friends’ Gallery to 


—818 Arch Street,— 


Where he will have facilities ae to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 





FINS PHOTOGRAPHS. 





Of the tatest am@ most beautiful designs and al] other 
Slate and Soapstone work on band or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, 


Formerly WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia. Pa. 
Also General A for the celebrated Plorence 


for and heating purposes. Agents wanted. 
Stoves Cucten 


To Rent, $500 per year. 


For the immense Iron Ore Beds, } stock worth 
$2,000 to smelt the ore (the Bidgehouse and Engine 
destroyed during the late war). Fine Dwellings 
Stabling for 50 Horses. Address the. undersigned 


for particulars, also 


FOR RENT OR SALE 

The Shenandoah Alum Springs, a Temperance 

Summer Resort, beautifully located, high and dry, 
a desirable enterprise for a “ Friend.” 

For full description address the owner. 
MRS, A. J. MYERS, 
Shenandoah Alum Springs, 
Shenandoah Co., Va 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Wi 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
monsemse and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 

making. July, Augat an: Winter Butter made equal to the 

best June product. Incriaxes product 6 per cent. Improves 

quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- ‘ey 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value 3 to 6 cents a pound. Guaranteed free from aii injurieas 
ingredients. Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 2% 
cent’ worth will produce $3.00 in imerease of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairymaid, together with words “‘GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powder seld 
=. by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
= our book “‘ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
= for it. Small size, \ t., at 25 cents; Large size, 2% Ibs., 
Je $1.00. Great saving ly buying the larger size. 

Address, BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO.. Prop’rs, 

| Tr ade-mark © Ae ‘ter Mak er” Registered. _ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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MOORE & CAMPION 


YORK & EASTBURN, 
SUCCESSORS. 


261, 263. 268 South SECOND Street | 
FINE FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEDDING. 


Original Designs Furnished for Furniture, Manties, | 
—Cornices, etc.— | 
M. H. TORK. R. K. BASTBURN 


GEO. E. B. CONROW, 


Attorney-at-Law and Conveyance i 
No. 703 Wainut St., Phila 
Conveyancing aud the care of Real Easase soli. | 

















THE FIRST AND ONLY 





totl and d how 

cited. ute, Ground Rent and Interest Mone: Lingus ing the oa aod ue oe. As pene 

collected closely | | seater, and one pound, is cae! $e FOUR pounds of B0aP. 
ver woman in e tant enou teat ‘ss w er 

PROMPT MONTHL: SETTLEMENTS. | net slety iv house.cleaning and dish-was! ing. " ” 


Money obtained upon Mortgage, rate of Interee: 
veduced. Wills and other tegal instruments care SOLD BY GROCERS EVERY WHERE. 


fally drawn. ie BEWAREof VILE IMITATIONS ‘ 


CARPETINGS. ODORLESS 
DNE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. AIR-TICHT 


4 win 
3 COMMODE. 


33 Morth Second St.. Phila 
RICHARDS & SHOURDSB, $4 to $7, 
Best avd Cheapest in the Market. 


nd Builder 
Carpenters and STREET. Boot-Blacking Boxes, 
(First Street above Race) $1 to $6. 














PUILADELPEIA: Great Reduction from last year’s 
eel Ta FARSON’S SALESROOMS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth &&. No. 1115 Citron S 220 Took St., below Walaat. 





